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naturalist, is especially fitted to write. In arranging his sub- 
ject the synonymy and references are placed at the end of 
the volume, away from the account of each species. This is 
no practical inconvenience, as a copious index makes refer- 
ences easy. The number of species recorded as having been 
found in Cuba is 255. 


XLIX.—Letiers, Announcements, &c. 


We have received the following letters, addressed to the 
Editors of ‘The Ibis :’— 

Noumea, New Caledonia. 
May 10, 1879. 

Sirs,—The accompanying extracts from a letter from Mr. 
Leopold Layard may amuse some of the “ brethren,” as illus- 
trating the kind of company into which ornithology brings 
us! A previous letter describes the peril they were in on 
their voyage to Vate (Sandwich Island), whence he writes. 
“ A pitch-dark night, torrents of rain, a sudden drop of the 
wind, and a strong current setting them onareef!” Towing 
by boats and sweeps saved them. I suspect a badly manned 
trader would have come to utter grief. 

L. L. writes from Havanna Harbour, May 3rd, “ Just off 
for Tapua* if possible, and Makira t certainly. I came back 
from G.’s yesterday ; had a bad time of it there, as it rained the 
whole while f, and the bush was impenetrable, last year’s hurri- 
cane having blown down so much, which is now all overgrown 
with creepers. I gota fine male Pétlopus correi, a Myiolesies, 
new tous $, Halcyon julie, Cuculus bronzinus, Glyciphila (flavo- 


* “Tapua,” or “Tapooa,” is one of the Santa-Cruz group, where our 
dear old friend Commodore Goodenough was killed by the natives. On 
this island the natives are very friendly.—H. L. L. 

+ Makira is a fine harbour in San Cristoval Island, Solomon group.— 
BILIC 

t It has been the same here for more than a month, and I hear the 
bad weather has extended far and wide over the South-Sea Islands.— 
E. L. L. 

§ Mr. Ramsay, of Sydney, has described a Myiolestes from the New 
Ilebrides; but I do not know its name.—F. L. L. 
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tincta probably), aud three lovely little Parrakeets, new to 
us—a beautiful shining green, with coral beaks and legs, red 
under throat, yellow under tail, and yellow tip to the outer 
tail end*. I heard“ Malous’’+, but could not get near them 
in the bush; got one fine egg. Natives would not hunt, as 
an old cannibal chief, from whom G. bought his land, had 
sent them an order to kill two fat young men for him !! and 
when they refused, said he would lurk about their village 
until he had killed the two! I asked them why they did not 
shoot him first. They said he was the oldest man on the 
island, and his skin was so tough, a ball would glance off it 
as from a stone! and solemnly warned me not to go into the 
bush, for he would eat me!! There have been some rare 
doings in the cannibal line at G.’s, of which I will tell you 
hereafter. 

“I saw one of those rare Lalages { that I got last trip. He 
lit close to me, with an arrow of sunlight glancing on him, 
and looked beautiful! As I raised my gun a confounded 
“< Yellow-belly ” (Pachycephala) went at him, and away they 
both flew, fightmg * * * I am just going on shore to try 
for a brown Swift (Collocalia cinerea) before we go.” 

From Makira L. L. goes on to New Guinea and New Britain, 
where, in Blanche Bay, they are to meet the Commodore. 
His further movements depend on circumstances ; but he will 
make good use of his time, I have no doubt. 

E. L. Layarp. 


P.S. Since the foregoing was written a gentleman has 
arrived here from Havanna Harbour, which he reached some 
ten days or a fortnight after L. L. left. He tells me the 
people are still talking of the shooting of the three Parrakeets 
as of something remarkable, as they have not been seen on 


* This is probably the rare Trichoglossus palmarum (Forst.) ; but if so, 
the figure given of it in the ‘Cruise of the ‘Curacoa’’ requires amend- 
ment as regards the coloration of the bill and legs.—E. L. L. 

+ Lately described from a specimen shot by him as Megapodius layardi, 
Tristram. These birds were the special object of his search. —FE. L. L, ` 

{ L. banksiana, G. R. Gray.—E. L. L. 
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the island for the last thirty years. It is supposed that the 

long prevalence of bad weather has driven them from some 

other island, their proper home. aE. 
Noumea, May 22, 1879. 


Sirs,—At page 375 of ‘The Ibis’ for 1879, Dr. T. M. 
Brewer, of Boston, U.S., records that Tringa subarquata has 
been discovered breeding in the district of Christianshaab, 
in the Inspectorate of North Greenland. If the circum- 
stances of the case, as detailed by Dr. Brewer, bear investi- 
gation, and it is a fact that the Curlew Sandpiper has been 
found nesting in North Greenland, it is a very astonishing 
addition to the ornithology of that region. I trust that I may 
not be deemed hypercritical or ungenerous in suggesting that, 
if the alleged nesting of the Curlew Sandpiper in North Green- 
land rests on no stronger evidence than that recorded by Dr. 
Brewer in ‘ The Ibis,’ it must at any rate be received with 
caution. The ornithology of the west coast of Greenland, 
as far north as the district of Upernivik, or, in other words, 
to nearly the seventy-fourth parallel of north latitude, has 
received careful investigation by a number of eminent Danish 
naturalists, both resident and non-resident in Greenland, 
embracing such well-known names as Fabricius, Holboll, and 
the Reinhardts. The Curlew Sandpiper has not been recorded 
by these observers and naturalists, as even an uncommon 
visitor to the coasts of Greenland; and now to be told that it 
is not uncommon as a breeding species in the district of 
Christianshaab may well excite incredulity. Moreover it may 
be remarked that the species has never been recognized in 
Iceland, the Faroe Islands, or on the coast of East Greenland, 
and is recorded as scarcely more than a straggler along the 
Atlantic coast of the United States. The breeding-haunts 
of Tringa subarquata appear to be the tundras of North- 
western Europe and Northern Asia; and I should as soon 
expect to hear of the nesting of Tringa temmincki or Tringa 
minuta in Greenland as of the Curlew Sandpiper. In thus 
expressing myself, I do not wish to cast any reflection on Mr. 
Ludwig Kumlien, who may be a competent observer ; for by 


~ 
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Dr. Brewer’s account the eggs now in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and credited to the Curlew Sandpiper, were not found 
by Mr. Kumlicn, but were procured through the assistance 
of my friend Mr. Fencker, one of the Danish officials at God- 
havn, Island of Disco. I expect that, on inquiry, it will be 
found that these eggs were not collected by, nor under the 
personal supervision of, Mr. Fencker, but obtained by him 
from native Greenlanders during his official visits to the settle- 
ments on the mainland opposite Disco Island. 

I regret that I am unable to give a precise account of the 
proceedings of the expedition to which Mr. Ludwig Kumlien 
was attached as naturalist ; but the following brief sketch will, 
I think, be found substantially correct. On the return of 
the British Polar Expedition in 1876, it was urged by 
Captain Howgate, of the United-States Army, that an attempt 
to reach the North Pole should be inaugurated by planting 
small colonies along the shores of Smith Sound, which would 
form the basis for further operations. Some money was col- 
lected for this purpose, but on a scale quite inadequate for a 
scheme of such proportions ; however, a small sailing-vessel 
was fitted out as a tentative measure, and despatched to Davis 
Strait in 1877, under the command of Captain G. E. Tyson. 
I do not suppose that a voyage to the Polar Regions was ever 
seriously entertained by this expedition, which was totally 
unfit for such an attempt ; at any rate the vessel wintered no 
further north than Cumberland Sound, which is situated on 
the west side of Davis Strait, a little south of the Arctic 
circle, and where American vessels engaged in whaling not 
unfrequently winter. In the summer of 1878 Captain Tyson 
crossed Davis Strait in his vessel, called in at Godhavn, and 
afterwards returned to the United States. I think it highly 
probable that the supposed Curlew Sandpiper’s eggs were 
obtained by Mr. Kumlien from Mr. Fencker during this visit 
to Godhavn, and that Mr. Kumlien did not personally find 
Tringa subarquata nesting in the district of Christianshaab, 


North Greenland. 
H. W. FEILDEN. 
Aldershot, July 10, 1879. 
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Rothney, Simla, 
August 25, 1879. 
S1rs,—With reference to Count Salvadori’s paper which 
appeared in ‘The Ibis’ of July 1879, p. 300, may I request 
the favour of your inserting in your next issue the enclosed 
copy of a letter which I have had the honour to address to 
that distinguished ornithologist ? 
Yours &c., 
A. O. Hume. 


“ Rothney, Simla, 
“ August 25, 1879. 

“ My dear Count Satvapor1,—I am grieved to find, from 
the number of ‘ The Ibis’ that has just appeared, that you are 
annoyed by certain remarks made by me, in a joking manner, 
about a species described by you. In the first place let me 
explain that I have three times addressed you on this subject, 
once in a long letter referring to many other subjects as well, 
and twice in letters simply referring to this question. These 
letters were addressed ‘Count Salvadori, Museo Civico di 
Storia Naturale, Genova,’ and I am exceedingly surprised to 
gather from your remarks in ‘The Ibis’ that none of them 
have reached you. 

“Tt was so exceedingly improbable that three successive 
letters should all have miscarried, that you will, I am sure, 
admit that I was justified in concluding that you did not 
choose to furnish the information asked for. 

“ Now it was absolutely essential in the interests of Indian 
ornithology to find out what this species was, and the only 
measure that remained to me was to insert such a paragraph 
in ‘Stray Feathers’ as should be pretty certain to elicit the 
required information. As a matter of fact, my little, very 
harmless, ruse has been entirely successful. 

“Then I sce that you object to the word ‘ wretched’ as 
impolite; but any Englishman will tell you that the term, as 
used by me, involved no want of courtesy. When it rains 
perpetually we English habitually say ‘ What wretched wea- 
ther!’ Now here was a species announced a dozen years ago 
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by Blyth as from the Himalayas. From that day to this 
this species has been a constant source of vexation and dis- 
quietude to every Indian ornithologist. None of us could 
make out what the species was; and under these circum- 
stances there was no want of politeness, according to English 
idiom, involved in speaking of it as a ‘ wretched species.’ 

“I have on many occasions acknowledged in the most ex- 
plicit terms the great obligation under which your valuable 
writings, especially your ‘ Uccelli di Borneo,’ have laid me, 
and I have often expressed the high admiration which I felt 
for the admirable ornithological work which you have done, 
and I should be much grieved should you retain any feelings 
of displeasure in regard to the little joking paragraph to which 
you seem to have taken such serious objection. 

“Tn order to prevent the possibility of the miscarriage of 
this fourth letter, I take the precaution of registering it. 

“I remain, 
* Dear Count Salvadori, 
“Yours most sincerely, 
“ (Signed) A. O. Hume.” 


A copy of the original Russian edition of Prjevalsky’s work 
on Mongolia and the Tangut country* (of which we spoke 
above, p. 387) is now in the library of the Zoological Society. 
The zoological portion is in vol. 1., published at St. Peters- 
burg in 1876. The species of birds figured are as follows :— 


Tab. ix. fig. 1. Calliope tschebaiewt. 
2. Ruticilla alaschanica. 
x. Merula kessleri. 
xi. fig. 1. Onychospiza taczanowskii. 
2. Montifringilla (Pyrgilauda) ruficollis, 
xii. Carpodacus rubicilloides. 
xiii. Carpodacus dubius. 
xiv. Pyrrhospiza longirostris. 


* The Russian title is ‘ Mongolia i Strana Tangutov Trekhyetnee Put- 
eshestvil v Vostochnoi Nagornoi Azii, 2. e, Mongolia and the country of 
the Tanguti—a three years’ journey in the mountains of Eastern Asia. 
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Tab. xv. Urocynchramus pylzowi. 
xvi. Phasianus vlangalii. 
xvii. Phasianus strauchi. 
xix. Tetrastes severzowi. 

xx. Grus nigricollis. 


Salvadori’s Papuan Ornithology.—Prof. T. Salvadori’s great 
work on Papuan ornithology, Ornitologia della Papuasia 
e delle Molucche,’ is now in a forward state, and it is hoped 
that the first part, containing the Accipitres, Psittaci and 
Picariæ, will be ready about the end of the year. The 
second part will be devoted to the Passeres, and the third 
will treat of the remaining orders. The total number of 
species contained in the work will be about 900, the area 
embraced being the whole of the Austro-Malayan subregion, 
with the exception of Celebes and the Timor group of 
islands. 


We are much pleased to see the announcement of the 
appointment of Major O. B. C. St. John, C.S.I. (the able fel- 
low worker of Mr. W. T. Blanford on the fauna of Persia), 
to the new Consulate of Astrabad, in Northern Persia, near 
the south-east corner of the Caspian. We trust that Major 
St. John will have leisure to make ornithological collections 
in this district, which is an almost unworked locality, and 
presents a field of great interest. 


We have received an ornithological letter from Dr. Finsch 
on his proceedings in the Pacific, which will be published in 
our next Number. At the date of his last letter he was just 
leaving Honolulu to explore the islands of the Marshalls 
group. His address is still to the “care of the German 
Consul, Honolulu.” 


